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A Message 
Althea Warren 


Acclamations to the school, children’s and young people’s librarians of 
the A.L.A. on a high ridge of their upward progress! One of the gravest 
national dangers of today is juvenile delinquency. While grown people are 
absorbed in war activities, the children run wild. The War Manpower Com- 
mission has classed Playground Work as essential. Now is our chance to 
see libraries recognized for the same reason. 

Your Division through its united enthusiasm and its systematized efforts 
is meeting two of the greatest needs in our profession—a coordination of 
school and public libraries and a recognition of work for young people as a 
permanent department of the public library. 

You are leading all of us! 

EDITOR'S NOTE 


This issue of the Top of the News continues the discussions prompted by the Con- 
ference in Print, A.L.A. Bulletin, February, 1944. 


Division Comments 
Mary S. Wilkinson 


The Conference in Print in the February issue of the A.L.A. Bulletin 
touches on so many urgent problems confronting libraries today that it is 
with diffidence that one selects two or three for brief comment. Dr. Reeves 
says, “‘we shall be living in a shrunken world. For that reason there will be 
need for greater knowledge about other nations, about their government, 
about their industries, about their folkways and customs. ... We cannot 
wait for a new generation of children to grow up—things are moving too 
fast for that.” Right there is a challenge to every librarian working with 
children or young people, whether she be member of the Division or no. 
To bring this greater knowledge to all the people of a country, the natural 
and inevitable way is to start with the children by means of friendly picture 
books, folk tales, history and biography and honest stories of people like 
ourselves, no matter how different some of their ways. Many, many more 
books are needed, here at home in every type of library, school, public or 
country, than libraries now can afford to buy. Still more are needed for the 
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libraries overseas to replace those which have been destroyed and to build 
libraries in regions where they never before existed. Some of these books 
will be translations from English into other languages and from these 
other languages into English. Only so can the greater knowledge of other 
nations be obtained and shared. Many, many more librarians are needed 
to introduce books and interpret them both to the children and young 
people unfamiliar with the joys of reading and to those who have begun 
to know them. These librarians are needed not only in libraries far from 
the United States, but in forgotten or neglected areas here at home: rural 
communities, isolated mining and mountain sections, congested city neigh- 
borhoods, new housing centers, resulting from population shifts or defense 
housing projects. 

All this means that each member of the Division must consider herself 
personally responsible for an active, even a “militant,” to use Walter 
Blucher’s term, share in any program for improving library finances now, 
and in the postwar period. She must feel the same keen responsibility 
toward ending the serious shortage of school, children’s and young people’s 
librarians and prove it by recruiting not merely more, but, actually, the 
right kind of people to do this specialized work. Truly, we cannot wait for 
the children to grow up. They and their teen age brothers and sisters must 
be served now. 


Public Library Section: Children’s Library Association 
Now Is the Time: Doris Gates 


In the days before thé war, it often appeared as if some people, having 
bought new typewriters, and having tried out on them the line, “Now is the 
time for all good men, etc.,” had their viewpoint momentarily fixed by it. 
The result was sure to be an article urging that now was the time to view 
this or that situation with alarm. No one is buying new typewriters these 
days, but in some of us the old urge endures. The purpose of this brief 
article is to sound a warning. “Now is the time,” it hopes to say, “for all 
good children’s librarians and publishers to come to the aid of the fast 
disappearing good books.” 

In the old days, when a book went out of print, if it was popular with 
its readers and critics, nobody worried. Some editor had been caught in a 
nap. (They’re entitled to a few!) The book could and probably would shortly 
reappear as a result of popular demand. More frequently, the books which 
went out of print deserved nothing better. 

But today the situation is quite different, owing to the paper shortage. 
The books which are rapidly becoming unavailable are just those very ones 
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which we have always considered a permanent part of the whole foundation 
of children’s literature. Not the first basic bricks, perhaps, but certainly a 
sturdy and vital part of the superstructure. We will doubtless be able to buy 


: Alice in Wonderland far into the future. But that will not quite compensate 


us for the loss of The Good Master. In short, we are losing those very books 
which we should be at pains to save. And we are losing them because we 
feel the necessity each fall and spring to add to our shelves new and dubi- 
ously worthy titles for no better reason than the established habit of having 
new titles offered us each spring and fall. But for the paper which these 
new books consume, we might have the older and better books preserved 
for this decade’s children. We might but for these new ones, do a more 
enthusiastic job of selling the others to our readers, developing thereby a 
new-found interest in them with its attendant increased demands for copies. 
In other words, if we bought these books to an extent that would fill the 
sales quota which the government has demanded of them, we could save 
their lives, and the next generation of children would give grateful thanks, 
even if it did so voicelessly. 

Why couldn’t the publication of all new titles be suspended for the year 
1946? In place of them, each publisher would select from his list of authors 
one book by each author, presumably his best, and offer it to the public 
exactly as if it were being presented for the first time. Macmillan could 
bring out Rachel Field’s Hitty; Stokes, Dorothy Lathrop’s The Snail Who 
Ran; Viking might reissue The Good Master. What a publishing season it 
could be! The reviewing periodicals would receive them as solemnly and 
critically as if they had never been heard of before, their publicity would 
be handled in every way as if they were brand-new titles. And children’s 
librarians would add them to their collections, and display them for Book 
Week with the same enthusiasm which greeted them in the beginning. Such 
a season would give us all a tremendously good time. But it would do im- 
measurably more. 

In the first place, it would save our paper for the books deserving it. In 
the second place, it would stop this ever-swelling tide of almost good chil- 
dren’s books which are now at last literally crowding the authentically 
good ones off our shelves. It would, finally, give us all time to reconsider 
and to rediscover the wealth we already have. From the fresh enthusiasm 
of such a discovery would be given new impetus to all our work in children’s 
libraries. We would actually and actively be engaged in preserving the best 
in children’s books. 

It is a wild scheme, no doubt. It may even be impracticable. But why can’t 
we do it? This is a time for breaking old patterns. Why do we have to have 
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new titles every fall and spring, even at the expense of the old ones? I am 
a writer of children’s books, and I cannot give the answers. Can anyone? 


Public Library Section: Young People’s Reading Round Table 
Service to Youth in Postwar Days: Isabel Nichol 

Jean Roos’s discussion of library service to youth in postwar days which 
appeared in the A.L.A. Conference in Print is the basis for these remarks. 

All librarians engaged in work with young people must agree with Miss 
Roos in her basic tenet, namely that “one of the crucial spots in postwar 
readjustment, both in civilian and military fields, will be with the youth 
of our country.” Already, in many communities, plans are in progress for 
an expanded postwar program of adult education, a program in which 
libraries of all types must go farther than they have in the past in assisting 
other community agencies in formulation, development, and successful per- 
formance. No longer can the librarian be passive; now an active, vital 
community leadership must be exercised. 

How true it is that “after carrying a heavy responsibility in combat 
duty in all the services,” these young people will have grown up emotionally 
and yet will lack the basic understanding necessary for successful com- 
munity life and vocational placement. Many have left high school before 
graduation, some continue in school part time, receiving exorbitant salaries 
in industry, salaries which have little probability of being equalled in the 
postwar era. Indeed vocational problems and plans for the future already 
loom important to fifteen, sixteen and seventeen year olds. There is the 
boy who wants to enlist, the youth eager to work this summer, the ever- 
increasing number looking ahead to the days beyond the war, all ready for 
advice and assistance from one who gains their confidence and respect. 

Small wonder that educators are talking more and more of individual 
guidance, and that librarians are trying to find their place in the guidance 
program. It is easy to generalize about the worth of “guidance,” but it is 
often difficult to define successful processes and the benefits derived there- 
from in practical terms. Perhaps two components which go to make up 
the correct approach consist of those oft-repeated words, cooperation and 
coordination. To illustrate, on the home front in Denver a school librarian, 
school nurse, social science and physical education teacher worked together 
in a rewarding effort to interest two delinquent boys in reading. This 
type of coordinated guidance might easily be adapted to work between the 
public library, the school and all other agencies in the community concerned 
with the welfare of youth. 











Discussion groups and clubs which so far have just reached the experi- 
mental stage in a number of libraries will, in the future, undoubtedly be 
concerned more with vocational adjustments and community living. Exhibits 
will serve as an outlet for specific talents and hobbies, exhibits by youth 
themselves as well as the traditional ones devoted to the fine arts which 
may be obtained from museum or publisher. Library “listening rooms” are 
increasing in number. Boys and girls who have been typed “the latch-string 
children,” members of nomadic families who roam the country, will con- 
tinue to take advantage of an attractive environment provided by the li- 
brary where they may gather to hear their favorite phonograph record or 
popular program on the air waves. 

In recent years the Denver Public Library has cooperated successfully 
with the Juvenile Court, following the pattern of similar experiences sug- 
gested by New York in 1937. Collections of books are deposited at the Court 
and checked out by probationers from their “branch library.” As Judge 
Gilliam recently stated in a published reference to this library service, 
“periods of escape from unpleasant daily experiences such as an unhappy 
home life can be provided by reading. If the young person is happy, even 
for a little while, his happiness may develop into a goal toward which 
he’ll strive.” 

In other words, day dreaming is encouraged; a habit which an earlier 


generation did all in its power to discourage. He who wrestles with Hercules 
can better combat evil in mankind. She who learns early 


“There is a hunger that cannot be fed 
With a loaf of bread.” 
will know the beauty and joy, the courage and hope that poetry alone can 
give. 
Here is the opportunity for which we have waited. Now is the time for 
the library to take its rightful place in the sun and continue to encourage 
youth to know the pleasure and wisdom which lie in books. 


School Libraries Section 
The School Library of the Future: Anne Thaxter Eaton 

Everyone will cordially agree with Mrs. Douglas’s earnest and hopeful 
words about the future of school libraries after the war. Most certainly 
with the growing tendency to use school buildings as community centres, 
there should be increased opportunity for the school library to extend its 
services. 

I find Mrs. Douglas’s reminder that a Committee of the A.L.A. is engaged 
in a study of existing standards and evaluative criteria for school libraries 
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and is formulating suggested standards to serve as a measuring stick, is 
the most significant and encouraging sentence in her article. The A.L.A. 
working in conjunction with the N.E.A. should bend every energy to making 
these standards widely known and accepted by Boards of Education all over 
the country. There are still too many places where the so-called school li- 
brary is not really a library and where school authorities need to be edu- 
cated. Unless a library is adequately staffed, as well as adequately supplied 
with books and necessary equipment and has adequate seating capacity, no 
amount of zeal, enthusiasm and planning on the part of the librarian will 
produce a real library functioning as a library should in the life of the 
school. 













Report on Division Ballots, Mailed in January 
Margaret Alexander 
The following people were elected to serve as A.L.A. Councilors, 1944-47: 







Senge ne: School Library Adviser, Indiana State Library, Indianapolis, 

ndiana. 

Margaret Fulton, High School Librarian, Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Margaret McElderry, Office of Work with Children, New York Public Library, 
New York. 

Helen McSweeney, Kipling Room, Toronto Public Library, Toronto, Canada. 

The revisions in the Constitution and in the By-Laws were passed. 

There were 103 votes in favor of them, only 5 against. 
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Jessie Gay Van Cleve 


“For all librarians who worked with children and young people it was a 
matter of pride and confidence to be represented at Headquarters by Jessie 
Gay Van Cleve. She knew the country, having worked, taught and lectured 
North, South, East and West. She had a genius for friendship, and we 
were all her friends; and she knew books and loved children. 

“There are certain rare people whose departure from this earth is not so 
much an end as it is the completion of a masterpiece. The long farewell 
serves to crystallize their gifts, and we are left with a lasting realization of 
their spirit. This is the fate of the generous and gallant. Jessie Gay Van 
Cleve belonged to this group. She was spendthrift of sympathy, laughter, 
and affection. Those who knew her well called her ‘Toujours Gay.’ We 
give her this title now, knowing how it would please her to have it bestowed 
affectionately as a small crown upon a life of large and solid accom- 
plishment.” 
















G.apys ENGLISH, Editor 
Los Angeles Public Library 
Los Angeles 13, California 
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